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12. — First Lessons in Reading: a New Method of teaching the Read- 
ing of English, by which the Ear is trained to discriminate the Elemen- 
tary Sounds of Words, and the Eye to recognize the Signs used for 
these Sounds in the established Orthography. By Richard Soule 
and William A. Wheeler. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1866. 
12mo. pp. x., 98. 

There is doubtless no other part of the world (unless it be China) 
where the art of spelling occupies so high a place in the scheme of ac- 
complishments, or where so much time and labor must be devoted to 
mastering it, as is the case in the countries where English is spoken. 
Our written language is so far independent of our spoken, that it is no 
simple and easy process to convert the one into the other, after one has 
acquired a limited series of alphabetic signs, having a given force and 
value. How each spoken word is to be written, how each written 
word shall be pronounced, is a problem into which so many variable 
elements enter, that it must be separately solved for each individual 
case. The association which unites each complex of letters, in the 
capacity of a visible symbol, with each complex of audible sounds, is 
to no small extent an arbitrary one ; its grounds are only in part 
phonetic ; they are in part historical, in part accidental and unexplain- 
able. Hence arise two grand difficulties : the difficulty on the part of 
the beginner of getting cleverly into the intricacies of so artificial a sys- 
tem ; and the difficulty, on the part of the advanced pupil, of fully mas- 
tering all its details. The latter of these is irremediable, it would seem, 
by any simple means which lie within man's power to devise. It can only 
be got rid of by that sweeping phonetic revolution which the conserva- 
tive spellers of the present day teach themselves and their children to 
fear, abhor, and deprecate, even as the classes in power everywhere 
deprecate a revolution in favor of democracy. Meantime, only long 
and severe drilling, the devoted labor of years, aided by the stimuli 
of prizes, spelling-matches, and their like, can bring the scholar to the 
summit of his ambition. It may, too, fairly be claimed that a degree of 
special native talent is needed ; the great English speller, like the great 
poet, nascitur, non fit ; a bit of genius for plastic art, for the apprehen- 
sion of external forms, a sense of the symbolic, an eye for details, are 
necessary ingredients in his composition. To many a man of great 
learning and great mental power Nature has denied these gifts, and 
he is guilty, to the end of his career, of slips in orthography. We 
ought to feel that it is his misfortune rather than his fault ; or that at 
least the blame of it is to be shared by him with the community, the 
series of generations past and present, who have established and who 
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uphold and praise the system, — a system which is only defensible on 
the ground that it exists, and cannot be got rid of without infinite trou- 
ble, which is false to the true ideal of a mode of writing, and which 
throws away the advantages once seemingly secured to us by the labors 
of many races, gradually elaborating out of hieroglyphs and ideographs 
a phonetic alphabet. It has been by more than one acute observer 
conjectured, or confidently asserted, that the comparative stagnation of 
the Chinese mind is due in no small part to the perversity of the 
Chinese mode of writing, the acquisition of which absorbs so many of 
the best years, and so much of the intellectual capacity, of the rising 
generations of Chinamen ; we heartily wish that some great social phi- 
losopher would investigate the question, how much more rapid progress 
upward the Anglo-Saxon race would make, if the burden of learning 
an " historic orthography " were taken off the backs of its boys and 
girls. 

But we did not mean to enter here into any consideration of the 
woes of the advanced scholar. The other difficulty, that of getting the 
learner well introduced to his life-work, is what we wished to speak of. 
It is tractable by less revolutionary means than the other, and much 
ingenuity has been shown in the devising of methods whereby it shall 
be smoothed over, and made more easily surmountable ; and the most 
successful of these methods we have met with is presented in the book 
whose title is given above. To the mind of a young child, as every 
one knows who has had any experience in teaching how to spell, it is 
already no light matter to conceive the idea of spelling, to see that the 
words he utters are capable of being analyzed into certain simple ele- 
ments, represented by certain signs, and that, having expressed a given 
sound by a given sign in one word, he is to recognize the same sign 
and render it by the same sound in another. He must be taught to 
make the logical inference that, because the letters b and e spell be, 
and m and y spell my, therefore the letters b and y will spell by, and m 
and e will spell me. To reason thus appears to us the simplest thing in 
the world ; but it is far from being so to the child, however bright and 
quick-witted he may be, at the age when children ordinarily learn to 
read. You may set the premises before his mind as nakedly and clearly 
as you please, but he fails to see the conclusion ; only time and patience, 
indefinite repetition of the process, finally open his perception. For a 
time, he learns each combination of letters and its uttered value quite 
empirically, and as a whole ; it rests for him solely upon the authority 
of his teacher. After learning that e, a, and t spell cat, he would be 
ready next to learn that c, a, and n spelt dog, not can; but, of course, 
he has not even begun to acquire the art of spelling, until, more or less 
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consciously, he apprehends the logical necessity which compels the 
pronunciation can. When this difficulty, inseparable even from pho- 
netic spelling, is further complicated by those which are peculiar to 
English spelling, when the pronunciation of ha is expected to lead the 
way to that of bat and bar and ball, it is no wonder that the child is 
bewildered, that his apprehension of the logical necessity is indefinitely 
postponed, and that he abides almost helplessly and hopelessly in the 
stage of spelling by rote. After a sufficiently prolonged training, in- 
deed, he does come forth from darkness to light ; he finds out how far 
letters give- him fixed values, and how far only hints; the limits of 
variation of each become familiar to him ; he learns the meaning of 
collocations, or groups of letters ; he acquires the art of balancing the 
probabilities which inhere in each sign, and of combining them into an 
admissible whole. Were the anomalies of English orthography many 
times greater than they are, they could be mastered at last. But the 
desire of the teacher must be, while having in view always the end to 
be arrived at, so to arrange the order of instruction that the difficulties 
shall be brought in by degrees, not faster than the pupil is prepared 
to grapple with them, and that no avoidable complications shall be 
introduced. 

This is what the little primer before us attempts, and, in our opin- 
ion, attempts so successfully that its method deserves to be described 
and recommended here. In the first place, it removes one great ob- 
stacle to the framing of that logical deduction on which, as we have 
seen, the universal art of spelling depends, by casting aside the "names" 
of the letters, and making the pupil learn to call them by their sounds 
alone. Any one can readily understand how much harder it must be 
for the child to see that m and y spell my, if we call the former em and 
the latter wi, than if we give to each in its separate utterance the same 
value which it has in combination with the other. This is so obvious 
a facilitation of any method of learning to spell, that we can only won- 
der at its not having been long since universally adopted. Then, to 
bring the pupil on by due degrees, he is first made to acquire, along 
with the consonants, the long sounds of the vowels, — those which they 
have in open syllables ; next follow the ordinary short sounds of the same 
vowels, as usual in closed syllables, or before a consonant ; and then 
is explained the effect of an added silent e to restore the long sound, 
so that no, for example, having become not, is changed again to note. 
With this a very large part of English syllables is already disposed 
of. Then the most frequent digraphs are introduced, — both vowel 
digraphs, as au, aw, ou, oi, oo, ee, ai ; and consonantal digraphs, as ih, 
ch, sh, ph, ng. Yet later, the more exceptional cases are brought in, 
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one after another, evidently upon a thoroughly digested plan, and with 
much art. Classification is made to go as far as it possibly can, and 
the unclassifiable residue is given last, to be learned outright. The 
minimum of diacritical signs is introduced ; except for a few specially 
common cases, like the z-sound of s, the surd ih (of thin), the short oo 
(of book), they are employed only here and there ; the learner does not 
come to rely upon them in any such way as makes the common Eng- 
lish orthography seem strange to him when he has to quit his primer. 
Throughout the work the consonants are grouped according to their 
natural physical classification, not according to the accidental order in 
which they stand in the alphabet ; that order, and the common names 
of the letters, are taught by special lesson at an advanced point in the 
book, when the learner is far enough along not to be troubled by them. 
It might not, perhaps, be fairly claimed that an appreciable practical 
advantage is derived by the young scholar from this more scientific 
method ; yet it is well even for him to be accustomed from the start to 
looking at the alphabet of spoken sounds from the right point of view, 
and to the teacher it is even more profitable. Any one who makes 
use of the book must feel that it is founded upon a kind and degree of 
scholarship much above that which usually belongs to primer-makers. 
Its authors, Messrs. Soule and Wieeler, are too well known in our 
community to need introduction or commendation here : their contribu- 
tions to the two great rival dictionaries of Webster and Worcester, 
their excellent little Manual of English Pronunciation and Spelling, 
Mr. Wheeler's Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, etc., have 
won for them an enviable reputation among students of the English 
language. Their last production, in a sphere generally reputed less 
dignified, but certainly not less important, is well worthy of them, and 
is to be unreservedly recommended to all who have children or pupils 
to instruct in the art of spelling and reading. 



13. — Greece, Ancient and Modern. Lectures delivered before the Low- 
ell Institute. By C. C. Felton, LL. D., late President of Harvard 
University. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1867. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. vi., 511 ; iv., 549. 

The Lectures printed in these volumes were delivered in 1852, 1853, 
1854, and 1859, and were intended to give to a popular audience a gen- 
eral account of Greece. Thoroughly acquainted as Mr. Felton was 
with Greek literature, and with whatever had been written concern- 
ing Greece, inspired with enthusiasm for his subject, he was admirably 



